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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images from a 
single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. Dek Unu publishes 
the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. The artist's work and words are featured 
in individual focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and 
letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial 
staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


From the barns full of livestock through the hustlers of housewares to the 
deep-fried-everything available in the food tents, a typical harvest fair is a 
swirl of sights, sounds, and smells — always magnetic to street and 
documentary photographers. But each state’s annual fiesta has its own 
flavors, aromas, and photo ops and this month’s featured artist photographer, 
Avery Danziger, shows images he’s found since 1973 at the North Carolina 
State Fair. 


With a Carolina native’s sense of the myths and methods of the South, 
Danziger is a master capturer of the quirky conjunctions and sometimes (but 
not always) humorous ironies of people having fun, seeing and being seen. A 
shooting gallery winner with a 5%-foot plush shark. Midway attractions of 
women morphing into beasts. A free Bible quiz that lights up green for true, 
red for false. Through the unavoidable scrim of anachronism and “show biz,” 
Danziger’s shots always show the essential humanity of his subjects and his 
images always document his easy and personal connection to real people 
rather than stereotypes. Every image frames a memory and each of his 
narratives gives a textured glimpse of the artist’s life and _ times. 
Notwithstanding that the region continues to be divided by economic, 
religious, and racial differences, Danziger sees the fair, consistently through 
50 years, as a great mixer of people and, in some ways, a holiday from 
insularity, suspicion, and racism. He returns with his camera every October; 


for him, it's a fair of the heart. > 


For me, as a child, going to the fair was an escape from my parents! As soon as we got 
there, | disappeared into the world of carnies, hawkers, and circus “geeks” (originally, 
geeks was the name given to the lowest and newest workers on a side show whose job 
it was to perform by biting the heads off of live chickens!). | was fascinated by the food 
vendors and “hoochi coochie” parlors, which although | was too young to enter, | could 
lift the heavy canvas at the side of the tents and see all the grown men in hats and 
smoking cigars watching something mysterious, and obviously sexually charged, on 
the distant stage. | could never get more than a glimpse of that stage but | guess the 
fleeting nature of the experience made a huge impression on me, as finding and 
capturing a fleeting moment still defines my work! 


| started photographing the NC State Fair when | was 20, in 1973. | used an older 
Hasselblad 500 C/M 6cm x 6cm with an 80mm lens for all my black-and-white work. | 
kept the camera at waist level and, when | had finished composing the shot, | looked up 
and engaged the subject, sometimes just with my eyes, sometimes by talking with them. 
When the moment was right, without looking down, | pressed the shutter button with my 
thumb. | rarely shot more than one exposure of each subject. | loved shooting this way, 

as my eye was always on the subject and there was a kind of constant dialog with my 
subject. | had already trained myself not to make photographs with the camera in front of 
my face to facilitate this converation. | found it very annoying that with single lens reflex 
(SLR) cameras, you could not see the actual moment of exposure, because the mirror, which 
allowed you to see the image, had to flip up out of the way so an exposure could be made, 
so one completely missed the proverbial “decisive moment”... 


Every image shown in this article, like all of my work, are full-frame, un-cropped, single- 
exposure images. 


Loving Couple with Shark 


| think one of the things that most fascinated me at the State Fair was the promise of 
something extraordinary could be revealed (discovered!) for a small entrance fee. 


In this image, the signage is designed as a seductive invitation of seeing a woman who 
changes into an ape! These types of exhibits were slowly disappearing even when this 
photo was taken in 1974... 


When | visited Mexico to teach photography a few years later, | was delighted to see 
the undiminished popularity of this type of rural, traveling “sideshow.” One of my favorite 
books at that time was Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s One Hundred Years Of Solitude. One of 
the most extraordinary events that takes place in this marvelous book, set at the turn 

of the century, is when a child in a remote Latin American village is first introduced to 
ice, which is brought to the town as part of a traveling circus. The ice is kept in an insulated, 
heavily chained lock box, and guarded by a huge, muscular, bare-chested man holding a 
scimitar. For a fee, he would slowly and dramatically open the box, and allow the payee to 
touch the ice, which was both clear and solid at the same time, and had the miraculous 
quality of intense cold, yet it would also burn your fingers. This conundrum introduced me 
to the concept of magical realism, defined by the book critic Steven Gomez, who writes of 
this moment of discovery, “Marquez describes the fabulous and the mundane with the 
same serious tone, and the effect is not so much to bring the fantastic down to earth, as 
to transform the ordinary into the miraculous, and at the same time transforms how we 
see ourselves and our world." 


Transformation 


| was basically raised by Robert Revels, an African American man who was my mother's driver 
(she never learned to drive). When my mother and father left for a vacation, or after my father 
died when | was 10, Robert would “babysit” me on weekend evenings, occasionally taking me 
to a local Black nightclub called “The Stallion Club,” which was a prime venue for soul and 
blues music, located on what was then called “The Chitlin’ Circuit.” | dressed up in a very 
oversized dark suit (which | was forced to wear to funerals and church), with thick “Clark Kent” 
style glasses, and put on these wretched, brown penny loafers and accompanied him to the 
club. The club had high red and black, two-toned carpet, that covered the floor AND the 
walls. There was a “champagne fountain” that continuously dispensed champagne from several 
arched streams that poured forth from the center of the fountain, and was recirculated from 
a reservoir at the base. The price of admission included being able to drink as much as you 
wanted from the fountain. 


Obviously this was an adults only club and, at 10 years old, | was the only kid, white or other- 
wise, in a club filled with very well-dressed and well-appointed Black people and their dates. 
So while | wandered around the club, unaccompanied, Robert, who was a fabulous dancer 
and very handsome, made new “Lady Friend Acquaintances.” One memorable night, | was 
near the stage when Tina Turner came out to perform. She was dressed in high heels and 
wearing her traditional, incredibly tight, sequin-covered sparkly miniskirt. At my height, and 
close to the front of the stage, she towered above me. Her huge muscular legs led my eyes 
upward to a dark, and very mystical place. | am not sure what exactly | saw there, but | was 
frozen, with an unflinching, open-mouthed gaze. At some point, Tina was letting her band take 
a solo, and she looked down and saw this completely mesmerized, 10-year-old bespectacled 
boy staring up at her. Her eyes caught mine and broke the spell, and suddenly | felt my face 
and ears burning, later realizing | had blushed for the first time of my life! She broke out in a 
huge smile and wagged her finger at me like a teacher did when | had gotten in trouble! | raced 
to the back of the club and spent the rest of the evening trying to process exactly what | had 
done, and more importantly, seen. Something about this incredibly unique, and deeply 
Southern upbringing is reflected in many of these early images of the State Fair. 


Jimi 


TRA Ren 


| found this incredible mix of imagery, depicting Satanic ritualism and the metamorphic 
transformation of a woman into a beast, being used as a backdrop for these two gentlemen 
taking a cigarette break, simultaneously fascinating and irresistibly compelling. 


The Exorcism 


As is probably obvious, | rarely take “snapshots.” | usually ask the subject if | can take their 
picture and, if they say no, then | don’t. This woman allowed me to photograph her having 
her lunch in a temporarily unused sideshow booth. 


No Free Guessing 


1% WIN, LWT 3. F 
= NO FREE GUESSING - , 


Leonard “Pete” Moore was a famous “Little Person” who traveled in circuses around the 
United States until his death in 1984. He was only 27 inches in height and was billed as 
"The World's Smallest Man.” He was renowned for owning his own show and being his 
own booking agent. 


Pete Moore 
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My first black-and-white photographs of the NC State Fair were taken in 1973, and | con- 
tinued photographing the Fair until | left NC to move to Mexico to teach photography 
in 1978. | moved back to North Carolina in 2015 and have photographed the State Fair 
pretty much every year since then. 


This photograph was taken in 2015. | used a Canon 5D digital camera with a 28mm lens 
and a hand-held, off-camera flash. Like my earlier black-and-white work, | am not looking 
through the camera at the moment of exposure, preferring instead to hold my camera to 
the side of my head with one hand, and my strobe (hand-held flash) in my other hand, 
continuing the protocol for photographing portraits | had established when | started 

this series. 


Bible Quiz 
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BIBLE QUIZ : 


J EVERYONE HAS SINNED me 2 
De MAN IS ALREADY CONDEMNED js a ate 

GOD LOVES ALL SINNERS _§_¢. 

BAPTISM TAKES AWAY SIN __. 00s 

70D WORKS WILL SAVE ME * 8 

ACERITY 1S ALL THAT COUNTS » ¢~ 
IRIST DIED FOR MY SINS “,s,~* 

aMIST 1S THE ONLY WAY TO GOD ¢ «4 ~ 

SAN BECOME A CHILD OF GoD 4~4~ 

| CANNOT BE SURE I'm Savep -.—*- 
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Sometimes | just come upon a perfect location to take a picture, and then simply wait 
for the picture to create itself. This was one of those occasions. 


Choice 


Here | took several images of just the riderless bull. Just as | was leaving, a parent placed 
his terrified, seemingly forlorn child on the bull, and | took this single image of him. 


Yee Haw! 
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| switched to a 17-40mm lens for this shot. After composing with the 28mm lens, the 
field of view was a bit too narrow. This was another shot that | composed, and then 
waited for the picture to create itself. | saw the boy with the mohawk haircut (that echoed 
the character on the mural behind him) from a little ways off, and waited for him, and his 
family, to fill the frame and complete the picture. It was not until later on, as | was ex- 
amining the image closely in Photoshop, that | noticed the distinctive patch, including 
the Confederate flag, on the man's T-shirt, which | used as this image’s title. 


Southern Addiction 


| returned to this location several times before finally taking this one image... 


These children had just left a nearby target shooting range, and the young girl still has 
her squirrel target in her hand. 


In addition to the concept of magical realism that | mentioned before, in the 90s | saw 
an exhibition of different kinds of 2D art and sculpture at the Kemper Museum in Kansas 
City, curated around the theme of “Hakanasa,” a Japanese term roughly meaning to give 
significance to the fleeting, or transitory. These two themes, magical realism, and giving 
significance to the fleeting, seem to permeate much of my work. 


Future Belongs 


Artist Interview - Avery Danziger 


Your "Fair" images are from just one of 35 different bodies of 
work you've created. You must have started very young! 


Although this story sounds apocryphal, my first camera (at age 8) 
was given to me by my father. After shooting my first roll of black- 
and-white film, I opened the back of the camera and tried to find 
the images on the exposed film. The roll of film came back with 
nothing on it, my father, who had been a chemist in the army, tried 
to explain the concept of a “latent image.” I found it wondrously 
intriguing that there could be something essentially invisible, and 
yet recorded on the film, and it couldn't be seen unless acted 
upon. This visual paradox (making the invisible visible) has been 
one of the common threads throughout my work. 


Avery Danziger 


I suppose one of the most important aspects of my early childhood 
was the complete lack of participation of my parents in raising 
me. My father was very busy. A 1938 emigré from Austria, he 
started a restaurant in the basement of my grandfather's Viennese 
pastry shop in Chapel Hill and, eventually, opened five restaurants 
in the city. (I spent much of my childhood locking myself in the 
walk-in refrigerator at his pastry shop, eating truffles and 
sachertorte.) We lived in the country, and I had few friends who 
would travel the distance to visit, so I developed the ability to 
entertain myself at a very early age. If there was nothing to do, I 


would invent my own world to entertain me. I can honestly say I 
have never been bored a day in my life. 


8 years old... Sounds like you were the inquisitive, self- 
motivated high achiever that teachers adore. 


I went to a private school from ist through 8th grade. A typical 
comment on my report card (which I still have) from those years 
was: "Another long year with Avery," this with the word "long" 
underlined several times... Although my grades rarely supported 
my continuing to the next grade (except in math and science), 
these types of comments I think explain why I never was forced to 
repeat a grade. My father died when I was 10, and when (around 
13) I was ready to go off to prep school, my mother took out a map, 
drew a circle around my hometown with a 500-mile diameter, and 
told me I could go to school anywhere outside the circle. I chose 
the Cambridge School of Weston (MA) whose brochure advertised 
a wonderful brand new photo-lab available to all students. I 
stayed there for four years, rarely returning home. 

Were boarding school and the fancy photo lab an improvement? 


Whenever I was given the opportunity to perfect my technical 
abilities, I did so. I chose the Cambridge School of Weston not for 
its photographic instructors, but for its facilities. Beginning in 9th 
grade, I became obsessed with the work of Ansel Adams. Not so 
much with his actual imagery, but with the protocols he had 
codified that allowed him to control the output of the photographic 
process. His emphasis on "pre-visualization" fascinated me, the 
process of visualizing the final print by starting with the exposure 
of the negative and the development of the film, continuing this 
process with the choice of paper, print developer, toning of the 
image, and even how it was dried. 


Off to Mexico, where you both studied and taught photography. 


I attended and worked at the Instituto Allende, in San Miguel de 
Allende, Mexico, for 4 years (‘71-‘75) while working towards my 
BA. I renovated the darkroom and completely revamped the photo 
lab there in my first year. I taught fine art photographic printing, 
and alternative methods, including the wet collodion and modern 
daguerreotype processes. However, what I learned most from my 


time in Mexico was to appreciate the surreal, and ironically, to 
depend and trust in serendipity... Before meeting Edward James 
(about whom, more later), which codified my appreciation of the 
surreal, my teaching at the Instituto was filled with bizarre, and 
sometimes even macabre, events. 


If ever there was a preamble to a good story, that's one! 


I originally went to the Instituto in order to obtain my Bachelor of 
Arts. The school was famous for granting a degree that was 
acceptable to most institutions in the United States. Somehow it 
had become one of two schools that were part of the G.I. Bill, 
which allowed soldiers from the Vietnam War to study abroad to 
get a degree. In a practical sense, it meant that the soldiers coming 
back from Vietnam who were pot smokers went to Mexico, and the 
coke heads went to Peru, which was the other location of a foreign 
GI Bill-certified school. You can imagine this was a rather 
interesting group of people to have as my students! In addition, 
there was a group of elderly ex-pats who attended the school just 
to be able to use the darkroom to process and print their 
photographs of old doors and street scenes in San Miguel. I was 
studying under a well-ensconced instructor who had been at the 
school for way too long and, as far as I was concerned, knew very 
little about photography, and even less about how to run a 
darkroom. In my second year there, he ran away with one of the 
younger students, and so the school, in typical fashion, promoted 
me to be the instructor and head of the photography department! 


Eventually, it became obvious to me that teaching my craft was not 
about the equipment, but rather, getting the older ex-pats to take 
an interest in learning the art of photography. A requirement for 
using the photo lab was attending a mandatory 2-hour class 
beforehand. My predecessor allowed anyone who wanted to skip 
the classroom lectures and just proceed directly to the darkroom 
could do so. Of course, I ended this practice immediately, thus 
upsetting the status quo. This change brought about a very vocal 
displeasure from the ex-pats who had gotten used to doing 
whatever they pleased. One particularly obstinate older woman 
took the opportunity, during my class, to take a nice long nap. She 


managed to sleep through all of my classes, and somehow woke 
herself up just before it was time to open up the lab. 


One afternoon, at the end of my lecture, I noticed that she was still 
sleeping, so I did not wake her up and went into the lab and 
assisted the students with their developing and printing. Several 
hours later, I emerged to find her still sleeping and decided I 
would go ahead and wake her up as there was still an hour left of 
the photo lab's being open. Unfortunately, when I tried to wake 
her, I realized, with some horror, that she was quite cold, and had 
obviously died sometime during my lecture. 


Mexico — Mummy 1 


The director of the school was a rather bizarre woman. She always 
dressed in full opera regalia and makeup throughout the day. She 
sat in one of those large sculptured seashell chairs, like some kind 
of live combination of a Botticelli painting and the Portrait of 
Dorian Gray! She instructed me to tell no one and to go to the 
central open-air plaza, opposite the entrance to the photo lab, and 
have a coffee. After a half hour, two gentlemen entered the lab 
carrying a large rolled-up rug on their shoulders. A few minutes 
later, they emerged with the same rolled-up rug on their 
shoulders, however now it looked more like a giant python that 
had just finished swallowing a deer. My understanding was that 
the corpse was taken to a nearby hotel and was put in a bed there 
before the police were called so as to avoid a scandal at the school. 
I later realized that this event had given me the somewhat unique 
distinction of literally boring one of my students to death. 


jSanta mierda! For most of us, that's quite enough to cause 
PTSD! Dare we ask about Edward James? 


The foundation of my photographic career is a marriage of art and 
science and two mentors have contributed to each: Edward James 
and Richard Feynman. 


In 1976, while I was teaching at the Instituto Allende, I was asked 
to go to a remote jungle village in northern Mexico to shoot stills 
for a London newspaper, The Telegraph, that was covering a 
British television special about Edward James. Edward had 
amassed the largest personal collection of surrealist works, all 
directly from the artists. Magritte’s famous portrait, Reproduction 
Forbidden, a painting of a man looking into a mirror but his back 
is repeated in the reflection, is a portrait of Edward James, one of 
three he commissioned from Magritte. 


A wealthy art patron, collector, poet, architect, and perhaps of 
royal lineage (he was rumored to be the bastard son of King 
Edward VID, James turned his back on Edwardian society, bought 
80 acres in the northernmost rain forest in Mexico, and over the 
next 25 years, designed and supervised the construction of a 
fantastic surrealist city/sculpture garden called Las Pozas (The 
Pools). At a personal cost of over 5 million dollars, Las Pozas 
eventually included more than 36 huge concrete sculptures, 
including a grove of concrete bamboo over 60 feet high, and multi- 
story “buildings” in the shape of plants with a river running 
through them. 


I became friends with Edward and continued to visit Las Pozas 
until his death in 1984. In 1994, I moved, with my wife and 
daughter, to Las Pozas and converted Edward's surrealist castle 
home there known as EI Castillo (The Castle) into an eclectic B&B, 
and we managed it for 10 years. In 1995, I produced and co- 
directed Edward James — Builder of Dreams. This documentary 
film has shown at festivals and on TV internationally, PBS, MoMA, 
and the Tate Modern, and has won awards and accolades around 
the world, including a Cine Golden Eagle. See it here: 


https://vimeo.com/user20937195 


Edward James and physicist Richard Feynman seem poles 
apart. How did that happen? 


I moved to Los Angeles in 1978, got a California certificate and began 
teaching photography at UCLA Extension, LA Harbor College, and 
East LA Community College. Jirayr (Gerry) Zorthian (a sculptor, 
writer, and painter) introduced me to Feynman. They were close 
friends, who had a running argument about who enjoyed art and 
beauty more: the scientist, who understood why blue was blue, or the 
artist, who saw beauty as enigmatic, not quantifiable, something 
"felt." At one gathering, we saw the downloading of the first close-up 
cloud images of Jupiter from the Voyager Space Probe at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena. While the images slowly formed 
line-by-line on a wall-sized monitor, Zorthian and Feynman engaged 
each other and discussed the forces necessary to create the incredible 
cloud formations we were seeing. These ongoing discussions, 
between Zorthian and Feynman catalyzed how I had always felt 
about art and science being interdisciplinary and inter-related (e.g., 
the chemistry of the photographic film process, etc.). These 
discussions were, however, on a very advanced esoteric and scientific 
level, further shaping the way I thought about art and its integration 
into the natural sciences. 


It's hard to believe that science needs to be defended lately. Has 
your work become more political or activist? 


I have causes and beliefs, but I rarely start a series with a political 
or societal message. Sometimes, a subject like the NC State Fair 
photo with the CHOICE sign, begs to have a photo taken. However, 
this image is about freedom of choice of all kinds. What to do with 
your life, your future, your own body. I started another series, 
"Midnight Requiem," by taking moonlit photos in one of my favorite 
locations, the Jockey's Ridge sand dune on the coast of North 
Carolina. I spoke with a Park Ranger and he told me that the dune, 
the highest on the Eastern seaboard, was losing height at an ever- 
accelerating pace, fueled by global warming. After that, I got a bug 
up my ass, and when visiting other locations, if there was an 
environmental component, I highlighted it. My project, "The Gate To 
Hell" fit right in this group. I am sure there will be more in the 
future, as man’s hubris is constantly creating more of them. 


“The Gate to Hell" is incredible. Among your many projects, is it 
a favorite? 


After a 17-hour flight to Turkmenistan, and a very rough ride in a 
Land Rover to the remote Karakum Desert, I arrived at "The Gate 
To Hell," the terrifying moniker given to this place by the locals. In 
the late 50s, Russians were drilling an exploratory gas well in a 
very remote part of the northern desert when they unexpectedly 
hit pressurized water (above the gas) which flowed up and out the 
drilling hole, destroying the rig and eventually turning the hole 
into a crater 80 feet deep! When the water was exhausted, natural 
gas began to flow out in massive quantities, which the Russians 
decided to ignite with a grenade in the early 70s, thinking the fire 
would soon burn itself out... The crater is still burning, 40 years 
later! 


The Gate to Hell 
Credit: Randy Danziger 


I stayed 4 days and was one of the few photographers to do so, 


most visitors come only for an overnight stay, as the desert is both 
very cold (45°) at night and very hot (90s) during the day. 


Honestly, I don't have favorite projects or images. Except for one 
or two ongoing series, no matter how long I prepare, or how long it 
takes me to complete, once I am finished with it, I am done. I do 
love seeing the prints exhibited and would love to have a 50-year 
retrospective. I think though, if that ever happens, I will walk 
around viewing the work like a visitor to an exhibition of exotic 
plants or animals. In video: https://vimeo.com/108481844 


For you, how do still and motion photography compare? 


My photographs are not a specific moment in time, but, like film, 
evoke a continuum. To achieve the "timeless" effect in still images, 
I have used several techniques: painting with light (A Mia- 
Summers Night Dream - nudes), time exposures (Moonlight Sonata 
— nighttime photographs of endangered locations around the 
world), and strobe with a slow shutter speed (Mil Mascaras, K9 
Dreams, and The Gay Girls Riding Club). Being a film maker is a 
collaboration of talented people, with the Director being more like 
an architect, than an artist. It is far more difficult (and 
frustrating!) than being a photographer. Way too much of my time 
was spent finding funds for the project, and an audience to see it. 

The upside is that if you get your film/project on TV, you have the 
potential of millions being able to view your work. 


Who sees your new work first? Do you have a favorite editor? 


I met Luke Wynne, who is a marvelous photographer and close 
friend since the 70s, when he worked in a store called "Art et 
Industrie" in NYC. I showed him my early photos of moving dogs 
(K9 Dreams), and we immediately became BFFs. He hired me as 
his assistant to travel around the US and together we 
photographed on-screen talents for syndicated television stations. 
I didn't have a clue what I was doing, but we did have a lot of fun! 
Later he started producing more of his own artwork, incredible, 
eloquent, meticulously constructed, and perfectly executed 
photographs of architecture and urban design. He was the first to 
teach me about creating your own language, and using the syntax 
of your own imagery to consistently covey a message. We still talk 
constantly about art and life, and as we are both now in our 70s, 
death. 


The only other person I share all of my artwork with is a woman I 
met a few years ago, whose opinion I have learned to both trust 
and value for its laser-focused clarity. She was a photo editor when 
I met her, and over several years, we have become extraordinarily 
close. Although we text daily, I did not know for two years that she 
was an extraordinary photographer herself. I share every aspect of 
my photographic process with her. 


Her critiques of my work always evoke profound reflection of why 
I am a photographer in the first place. She never hands out a 
critique as such, preferring to take whatever question I am asking 
her and turn it inside out, always placing the responsibility on me 
to both answer the question I have asked and ponder why I am 
asking it. She is simultaneously my mentor and companion. 
Words cannot adequately describe the depth of my relationship to 
her, the only word that comes close is sublime. This is what she 
recently wrote to me: "You are able to find beauty everywhere. At 
the end of the day, art itself is the most anarchist attitude that 
exists. Ignoring established norms and concepts is the true essence 
of an artist." 


Creative “seeing.” Can you describe how you “see?” What 
triggers your impulse to put the camera to your eye? 


Well, having ADHD (untreated until about eight years ago) has 
been a real mixed blessing... When I see something fascinating, or 
at least really quirky, sometimes I am compelled to photograph it. 
It is that simple. 


Do you frame and finish mostly in the camera? Or in the digital 
darkroom? 


Everything must be in the initial exposure. If I have the time to 
study my latest obsession, I try to choose the right lens and 
equipment for the project. I almost always print the full-frame 
image. I may enhance color, contrast, brightness, etc. in 
Photoshop, but that's about it for manipulation. 


Some of your work falls into the "street" category. What 
distinguishes a successful "candid" from a failure. 


I don't really know the answer to this question but I can tell you 
what my process is. I look at a subject several times, sometimes 
coming back to it, and I just know when it's exactly what I want. 
Take, for instance, the wonderful photograph that you're publishing 
of the two children in front of the pig. As soon as I saw the image 
back on my computer at home, I knew it was not only a keeper, but a 
delightful image because of the relationship of the eyes on the pig, 


the boy, and the girl, coupled with the serendipity of the young girl 
holding a squirrel target. It's the involvement of the photographer 
with his subject that makes an image a success. It is a kind of 
"crazy love" for both your subject, and the people who may 
eventually see the photograph. 
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Berkeley, Thanksgiving 
Does "finished" mean "printed?" 


"Done" means the shutter has fired... Finished is when I finally 
print something. That, in itself, is a bit of a paradox since I am 
rarely "finished" with a print. It is always in a state of prolonged 
flux, a chrysalis of sorts... I return to an image each time I print it, 
and if I can make it "better," I do so. I love a stunning print of an 
image and always try to produce one. 


I have printed my own work since I was 10 years old. At one point 
in time, in Los Angeles, when I needed color prints, and before 
digital printing, I used probably the best Cibachrome printer ever, 
Michael Wilder, who had a printing studio in Venice, California. He 


printed for many great photographers including Ansel Adams and 
André Kertész (posthumously), as well as Barbara Kasten, Richard 
Avedon, Jo Ann Callis, Ralph Gibson, Mary Ellen Mark, etc. I have 
always wanted to curate an exhibition of his clients’ prints. He was 
an eloquent master of the art. I remember coming into his studio 
and finding him hanging upside down like a bat, using "gravity 
boots" (he had a bad back) and contemplating a client's prints on 
his darkroom floor. He was my inspiration to become the printer I 
am today. More than anyone else, he taught me about the process, 
both mental and mechanical, of evaluating a final print. 


Artists are often insightful critics. What do you look for in new 
work you encounter? What do you like? What not so much? 


The most important thing to me is the honesty and commitment of 
an artist's vision. I used to be more concerned with technical 
excellence, as well as content, but not so much anymore. For one 
thing, it is very rare to find a photographer who knows how to 
make a beautiful print. When I taught photography, it was very 
difficult to find a student who had the humility to question 
themselves, or even to understand that becoming proficient, in 
anything, is a long row to hoe. 


In your own history with critics, is there anybody who deserves 
an "| told you so?" 


No, unlike my mother, I don't hold grudges. She was the Queen of 
Grudge-holding, and she would wait years to be able to get even... I 
remember her standing at the top of an elegant staircase in one of 
our restaurants during an evening meal service. As he was 
ascending the staircase after eating there, the owner of a 
competing restaurant (whom she couldn't stand) saw my Mother 
scowling at him from the top of the stairs, and said, "Well, Bibi, I 
bet you can't wait to spit on my grave!" To which my mother 
replied, "You are quite wrong about that... I stood in line long 
enough when I was a nurse in the Army!" 


What's next? Anything we can help advertise? Plans in the works? 


My approach to sales is a bit unusual. In the past IJ, like others, 
have printed controlled and numbered "editions" of images to try 


to artificially inflate their value for certain collectors and galleries. 
I now feel it is a bit of an abomination to do so. Photography is just 
about the only art form that can produce an unlimited number of 
"perfect" original works of art. I prefer to make my artwork 
affordable to people who buy it because they can't live without it. 
Accordingly, I treat prices as negotiable and am always very open 
to inquiries. (Links below). 


Plans! I would love to have an exhibition of my series, "Seeds of 
Contemplation" (named after the book of the same name by the 
Trappist monk, Thomas Merton), of a group of 1,200 photographs 
(each timed to my breath) of the same small stretch of water, as 
each photograph is quite different from the other. I spent several 
days at a Trappist monastery in southern Missouri and shot several 
different bodies of work, including this one, and a group of a dozen 
photographs of the dilapidated Stations of the Cross located there. I 
would love to return to Turkmenistan, and to convince Hasselblad 
to let me use their new digital, rectangular format camera for that 
project! As I mentioned, I would still like to do a traveling homage 
to Michael Wilder using his clients’ prints. It would be quite an 
exhibition! And, if anyone is interested in publishing a book (or 
books) of my work, I would be totally down with that! 


Links and Contacts 


www.averydanziger.com 
info at averydanziger dot com 


Dek Unu in Print 


Visit www.magcloud.com to buy this issue of 
Dek Unu Magazine in paperback - full color, 
40 pages, perfect-bound in gloss cover stock. 


Print sales support the artists and 
keep Dek Unu advertising-free. 
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